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ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 

No. XIII. 



FEBRUARY, 1839. 



A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
Extracts from notes of a Lecture by William Ladd. 

SKETCH OF ANALOGOUS TRIBUNALS OR CONVENTIONS. 

The principle for which we plead, has been in occasional 
operation for thousands of years. The Amphictyonic Council 
was established about 1500 years before the birth of Christ, 
and continued forages to perform important services in preserv- 
ing peace, and regulating intercourse between the petty states 
of Greece. The date of the Achfean League, a similar con- 
federacy, is uncertain ; but it acquired a high and widely ex- 
tended reputation, and was occasionally solicited to act as 
mediator in settling disputes between other nations. The 
Hanseatic League began in the twelfth century, but proved 
abortive as a means of preserving peace, for the very obvious 
reason that peace was no part of its object, and it fomented 
wars which led to its eventual dissolution, or reduced it so far 
as to leave only three cities out of nearly a hundred. 

But the Diet of Switzerland comes the nearest to such a 
Congress as we would recommend. That confederacy began 
in 1308 ; and for more than 500 years it has for the most part 
kept peace among twenty-two states as independent in respect 
to all their internal affairs as England and France, with forms 
of government varying from the extremes of democracy to the 
extremes of aristocracy, and with a population speaking four 
different languages, and differing in dress, manners and religion. 
Here is Christendom in miniature ; and, if such a diet as that of 
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Switzerland can thus preserve peace among such cantons, the 
Congress we propose could keep the peace of all Christian 
nations with equal certainty and ease. Here we have on a 
small scale what we would propose upon a scale commensurate 
with the limits of civilization. 

But review the history of International Congresses. In two 
centuries, there have been no less than fifty in Europe. The 
Holy Alliance deserves not the name ; for it was in fact a con- 
spiracy of kings to keep down their subjects. 

GLANCE AT EFFORTS FOR A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

Attempts have been made expressly for a permanent Con- 
gress of Nations. The first was the great scheme of Henry 
IV of France. He contemplated a general representation 
and confederacy of all the nations of Europe to keep peace, 
and promote oiher objects. The plan had many detects, but 
was still marked by much wisdom. Its fatal defect would have 
been the proposed employment of force to insure compliance 
with its decrees. We would exclude physical force, and rely 
solely on moral influence ; for, so long as armies are kept up, 
wars will continue, just as game-cocks brought together will 
fight. The plan of the French monarch was far too complicat- 
ed ; ours is simple enough for the comprehension of a child. The 
death of Henry by an assassin put an end to his scheme for 
the execution of which he had made extensive and somewhat 
successful efforts by his ambassadors at the various courts of 
Europe. 

Nothing more was done for this object until William Penn 
published a dissertation on the subject. But his name at that 
time had few attractions for the mass of mankind, and his work 
was little heeded, and soon forgotten. 

Next came St. Pierre, an ecclesiastic of some note, and dis- 
closed in 1743 a plan somewhat like the preceding. He was 
very zealous, sent to all the powers of Europe, and received 
favorable answers from some. Cardinal Fleury entertained his 
project with favor, but told him there was need first of mission- 
aries to go to the rulers of Christendom, and dispose them to 
come into the measure. The day of reliance for such things 
on rulers has gone by ; we must first go, not to kings but to 
the people, their masters in fact. If they can unmake one 
king to-day, and make another to-morrow, as they did in Paris, 
we may and must depend on them. If they are for us, kings 
cannot long be against us. 
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Count De Sellon in Switzerland has labored much for a 
Congress of Nations. He offered a prize of 400 francs for the 
best dissertation on the subject ; and one was accepted, 
published and circulated among the cabinets and courts of 
Europe. 

The last effort was the Congress of Panama ; a proposal 
received with very general favor ; delegates were in small 
numbers sent ; and its failure was owing mainly to the place 
where it was held, and to the new, unsettled character of the 
government which called that Congress. 

A CONGRESS OF NATIONS DESIRABLE. 

Mr. Ladd next dwelt on the desirableness of such a Con- 
gress to postpone, if not to prevent war, — said to be the last, 
but more frequently the first resort of kings. Consider how 
much this policy would save ; no less than $750,000,000 be- 
ing annually expended in Christendom for the support of their 
fleets and armies even in peace, besides incidental losses. 

There is no other way of settling the international code. It 
can be done only by compact and agreement. Writers on the 
subject differ ; Grotius says one thing, PufFendorf another, and 
Vattel or Montesquieu still another. If perfectly agreed, they 
would still have no controlling authority. Nothing but the 
actual agreement of nations can determine what shall be the 
law of nations. 

But would the plan proposed be safe ? Certainly ; for the 
Congress would have no powers but what had been expressly 
given them ; and none of their decisions would be binding till 
the parties in the case should ratify them. Nor would they 
judge any cause not actually submitted to their arbitration. 
There would be little danger of corruption ; for they would 
have no armies and no patronage at their disposal. 

The duties of such a Congress will illustrate its importance. 
1. To establish the rules and rights of blockade. The law of 
nations is unsettled on this point as on a multitude of others. 
England declared the whole coast of France blockaded ; and 
France in return did the same to England, each without a navy 
sufficient to enforce such a blockade ; thus our commerce was 
excluded from both countries. The same was done in the last 
war to the United States. — 2. To determine what articles are 
contraband of war. Is a bar of iron, or a barrel of tar ? Eng- 
land decides one way ; Russia another ; and each of these ar- 
ticles has thus occasioned war. Dispute about a bar of iron 
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involved Denmark in war with Sweden. It is not very ma- 
terial which way the question is settled ; but uniformity is in- 
dispensable to the safety of neutral commerce. — 3. To regulate 
the right of searching neutral vessels. Hence our last war; 
for we are the only nation that so naturalizes foreigners as to 
release them from all obligations to their former governments. 
— 4. To determine how far soldiers may be enlisted in one coun- 
try to fight against another at peace with the former. On this 
point authors are silent, or differ. Soldiers have been raised 
in England to serve in the domestic quarrels of Spain and Por- 
tugal. Can she then complain of us for conniving at the same 
thing in reference to the Canadas ? Two regiments went from 
England into Spain to fight for the party that would pay them 
most ; and I knew an English gentleman that raised in India 
ten thousand seapoys, and employed them, at a high price, in 
the service of the rajahs that would reward him best. When 
asked his reason, he coolly replied, it was his business. — 5. To 
determine whether we may trade in time of war with a coun- 
try with which we may not in peace? — 6. Whether a bellig- 
erent has a right to condemn a neutral vessel for carrying the 
manufactures of an enemy ? The French once condemned an 
American vessel for having accidentally on board a single 
groce of English buttons. 

A variety of other points were specified — the rate of sal- 
vage ; the right of a belligerent to cross a neutral territory ; 
cartels, and flags of truce ; free navigation of rivers common to 
several countries ; the settlement of boundaries ; the abolition 
of the slave-trade ; the relinquishment of privateering. All these 
are points of practical difficulty, and require a Congress of Na- 
tions to settle them. 

Other topics were touched, a number of further considera- 
tions suggested to show the practicability of this great plan, 
and a variety of amusing anecdotes interspersed throughout the 
lecture. The bucket of Bologna was quoted to show from 
what trivial causes a fierce war of twenty-two years' duration 
may spring ; and the views of Jefferson about the New York 
canal, and of Franklin respecting the manufacture of cloth in 
this country, to illustrate the rapidity of modern improvements 
in almost every thing. Jefferson told Clinton, on examining 
his project of the great western canal, that he was a century too 
fast, but afterwards acknowledged he had missed a century in 
his calculations. Franklin wished to see the day when a 
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woman could spin two threads at once ; and now a girl in 
Lowell spins a hundred. 

We have given but a meagre abstract of the lecture which 
we heard Mr. Ladd deliver on a Congress of Nations. Our 
readers perceive that it must have been extremely rich in 
curious and important matter; and the variety of facts and an- 
ecdotes which he scattered through the whole, rendered it 
equally instructive and amusing. 



EXPOSITION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

This exposition, made some time ago by our Secretary 
through the columns of leading religious newspapers, we began 
to copy in a late number of our work, but have not been able 
till now to finish. We hope most of our readers have already 
seen it ; but we still think best to lay the whole before our 
readers, if not for their present gratification, yet for the con- 
venience of future reference. 

II. Its Object. 

' The Constitution of our Society restricts us to the single 
object of international war; and we endeavored years ago to 
guard the community against confounding the cause of peace 
with foreign topics. Our object is to prevent war ; and we do 
not feel ourselves, as a Society, required or permitted to agitate 
the much vexed question, whether civil government has a right 
in any case to take the life of its own subjects. This point we 
do not regard as coming within our province, but leave our mem- 
bers, on this just as upon any other point in politics, morals or 
religion, to think as they please, without feeling as a Society 
any responsibility for their opinions.'* 

' Our sole object is the peace of nations ; and we hold 
ourselves responsible for nothing beyond this single purpose. 
We seek only to prevent war; but war is not a quarrel be- 
tween individuals, nor strife in families or churches ; not a par- 
ent chastising his children, or a teacher his pupils ; not a mag- 

* Ninth Report, p. 11. 
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